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irene Nichoison was 
born in Chile and educated 
in the United States and 
has lived in Mexico since 
1949. Her book, “Firefly in 
the Night: a Study of Ancient 
botism”", published by 
Faber and Faber, Londo 
deals with ancient m - 
' ogy and includes a section 
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Civded del Carmen, Campeche. — July 15-31. 
On July 16, 1717 the pirates who had 


EEstas y,) SPECIES occupied this island for decodes were 
driven away, since this victory was on the 


Day of the Virgen del Carmen, she hos 
been patroness of the town ever since. The 
z event is commemorated annvally with native 
Gueretare, Gueretare <— July 26-31. This segien end regional dances, bullfights, and fire- 
; is noted for its excellent breed of fighting works. 
bulls, so bullfights are organized weeks in 
advance in honor of St. Anne, ‘‘Aficiona- 
dos" from Mexico City and nearby towns jychiten, Oaxecs. — July 19. A festive! 


flock to the festivities. Also noteworthy 
are the variety and color of the firework 
display. 


Sante Ana Chiavtempan, Tlex.. — July 26 - 
Aug. 6. Regional fair in honor of St. Anne, 
with bullfights, horseraces, cockfights, and 
sporting and theatrical events. Since Tlax- 
cala possesses some of the most famous 
breeding ranches in Mexico, bullifights are 
likely to be good. 





Cuatro Cienegas, Coahuila. — July 1 - 31. 
Annual Grape Fair, with election of a queen, 
concerts, dances, theatrical productions, 
literary contests and agricultural exhibits. 


dedicated to the goddess of the earth, 
the equivalent of the Greek Ceres. Fire- 
works, food and dancing. 


Tlaxcale, Tlex. — July 22. On this night there 


is an impressive torchlight pilgrimage to 
the Chapel of Cristo Rey, severc!l miles 
above sea level set into the peak of Cuc- 
tlapango Mountain. 


Guanajvate, Gto. — July 11-31. The Verbenc 


de San Ignacio, held on the Cerro del 
Hormiguero (Anthill Hill), adds its speciol 
attractions to the many others that con 
already be found in this city, which is one 
of Mexico's most beautiful colonial gems. 








THE ARTS 
DANCE 


Russian Native Dances — The Daniel Musical 
Association and the National Institute of 
Fine Arts will present native Russian dances 
by the Mosaiev group. For further details, 
consult a local newspaper. 


Mexican Dances — Teatro Xola, (Xola and 
Nicolés San Juan.) The Social Security Or- 
chestra and Choir give an expert program 
of Mexican songs and dances every Sun- 
day noon, 


Denzas Indigenas — Typical Mexican dances 
with regional music. Mondays, Wednes- 
days, Fridays and Saturdays at 8:30 in the 
evening at the Hotel Vasco de Quiroga, 
Londres 15. 


CURRENT eXHIBIlions 


Galerias Chapultepec — Near the Monument 
to Los Nifios Heroes in Chapultepec Park. 
Show of the works of Mario Alcantara 
Lemus. 


Galeria Antonio Souza — Reforma 334. A 
group show by the English painter Lacacce, 
Robert Ruman and Valleta Swanns. 


Galeria de Arte Moderno — Milan 18. Ex- 
hibition of the oils of Fernando Castro 
Pacheco. 


Galerias Mexico — Niza 38. Recent works of 
Francisco Icaza. 


Galerias Diana — Reforma 489. Graciela Diaz 
de Leon presents an exhibition of Japanese 
drawings and artifacts from the 17th and 
18th centuries. 


Instituto de Arte de Mexico — Puebla 141. 
The annual show of Pastor Velazquez’ 
works in the Salon named in his honor. 


Galerias Proteo — Genova 39, second floor. 
Nicolas de San Miguel gives one-man show 
in the Sala de Arte Libre and Marisole 
Worner Baz shows in the Sala Proteo. 


Galeria Arte de Colecionistes — Berna 10 and 
Reforma 330. World famous artists includ- 
ing the works of Leo Kroll, Jack Levine, 
Henry Moore, Ben Shan, Joseph Rascof and 
Henry Matize, will be on display. 


Salon de la Plastica Mexicana — Puebla 145. 
by Francisco Dosamantes 
Also a col- 


One-man shows 
and Carlos Jurado del Mar. 
lective show of water colors. 


Galerias Excelsior — Reforma 18. Sculpture by 
Ana 


Bruckner. 





Galerias Romano — Jose Maria Marroqui 5. 
A collection of religious art from as early 
as 1675. 


Galerias Glantz — Genova 61, second floor. 
Oils by Ana Costa and graphic arts and 
drawings by Tello. 


Galeria Jose Maria Velasco — Peralvillo 55. 
Collective exposition of contemporary paint- 
ers of the Mexican School. 


9 Museums C 


Casa de Carranza — (Lerma 35). Exhibition 
of bersonal effects and documents related 
to the period of the presidency of Venus- 


tiano Carranza, under whose regime the 
1917 Constitution was signed. 
Museo Nacional de Arte Moderno — (Palace 


of Fine Arts). Murals of Orozco, 
Siqueiros and Tamayo seen on the second 
and third floor. 


Rivera, 


Museo Nacional de Artes e Industrias Popula- 
res (Ave. Juarez 44). Folk Art galleries 
and retail house for popular Mexican art. 


Galeria de Historia — (Chapultepec Castle). 
Entitled ‘‘The History of the Mexican 
People's search for Liberty.'’ This modern 
exhibition shows the struggle of the people 
for their liberty from 1810 until! 1910 in 
models. 


Museo de Arte Religioso — (Guatemala 17). 
Religious art treasures from the Cathedral 
of Mexico and other important churches in 
the Republic. 


Museo de la Charreria — (Casa Chata, Tlal- 
pan, D. F.) One of the most complete col- 
lections of Charro Art. 


Museo Nacional de Antropologia — (Moneda 
13). Collection of pre-hispanic art from 
the olmeca, tiahvica, totonaca, maya, zapo- 

mixteca and azteca civil- 


teca, tolteca, 


izations. 


Museo Nacional de Historia — (Chapultepec 
Castle). Permanent display of the history 
of Mexico since the Conquest, including the 
War for Independence, the American in- 
vasion, the Wars of Reform, the French 
Invasion, the dictatorship of Porfirio Diaz 
and the Revolution of 1910. 


Museo Historico de Churubusco — (Churu- 
busco Convent, near Calzada de Tlalpan). 
Historic objects commemorating heroism dur- 
ing the War of 1847 and 
invasion. 


the American 


Museo de Flora y Fauna — Chapultepec Park. 
Rich display of the great variety of flora 
and fauna of Mexico. 


Museo de Historia Natural — Enrique Gonzalez 


10 (corner of Chopo). Natural science 


exhibition. 


Museo de Geologia — Cipres 176. A show of 
important Mexican geological objects. 


Museo Postal — Palace of Communications, 
Calle Tacuba. Complete collection of Mex- 
ican Postage Stamps. 


Museo de Higiene — Donceles 39. Exposition 
showing the spread of endemic and cont- 
agious diseases with means of prevention 
and treatment. 


Museo de Historia Natural — Enrique Gonzalez 
10. Natural science exhibition. 


Musee Nacional de Pedagogia — Presidente 
Mazarik 526. An exposition of Mexican 
education from pre-Columbian times to 
modern day. 


Museo Juarez — National Palace, Secretaria 
de Hacienda y Credito Publico. The personal 
effects and writings of Benito Juarez and 
associates. 


Museo de Numismatica — Banco de Mexico. 
The largest collection of Mexican and 


foreign moneys. 











» 





Academia de San Carlos — Permanent exhibit 
of Colonial Art, at Academia 22, including 
Mexican painters of the 17th and 18th 
centuries, as well as Evropean works. 


Musee Nacional de Artes Plasticas — (Palacio 
de Bellas Artes). A large museum featur- 
ing both permanent and changing exhibi- 
tions of colonial and modern art, including 
murals by Rivera, Orozco, Siquveiros and 
Tamayo. 


Musee Tecnologice Industrial — in Chapultepec 
Park). A permanent exhibition of various 
objects manufactured by the silver, leather, 
textile, toy, chemical, etc. industries of 
Mexico. 

Museo Colenial del Carmen — (Alvaro Obre- 
gon in the Villa de San Angel). A Carme- 
lite convent of the 17th century. 


Museo Etnologice de Figuras de Cera — (Calle 
del Seminario & Guatemala). Wax museum 
featuring historical scenes and characters. 


Musee Frida Kahle — (Calle Londres 127, 
Coyodcan). This former home of Mexico's 
outstanding woman artist and her famous 
husband Diego Diego has been converted 
into a charming museum. 


“ONES IG eq 


National Opera — The National Institute of 
Fine Arts will present the National Opera 
on July 2, at 5:00 p.m.; and on the 5th 
and 12th at 9:00 p.m. Some of Mexico's 
most noted singers will present a repertoire 
of Mexican opera. 


Contemporary Music — Programs of contem- 
porary music will be presented by the 
National Symphony Orchestra on the 7th, 
14th, 18th and 28th at the Palace of Fine 
Arts at 9:00 p.m. On July 11th and 12th, 
the program will begin at 7:00 p.m. 


s CULTURAL EXCHANGE g 


Reund Table Discussions — Held every Tuesday 
evening between 6 and 8 at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Cuba Jones, Chilpan- 
cingo 23, Colonia Hipodromo. Some 75 to 
100 Mexicans and Americans attend these 
discussions. 


Conversation Group — Held from 6 to 8 p.m. 
at the Mexican-Northamerican Institute of 
Cultural Relations, Hamburgo 115 each 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 


_ 
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Edipo Rey (Oedipus Rex) — Teatro Xela 
(Xela and Nicolas San Jvan, Telephone 
43-34-78). The Institute of Sociol Security 
presents the famed Sophocles play under 
the direction of Ignacio Retes. The cast in- 
cludes Ignacio lopez Tarso, Maria Terese 
Rivas, Claudio Brook and sets are by Julie 
Prieto. The Social Security choir and 
orchestra also perform. Daily at 8:30, Satur- 
days at 7:15 ald 9:45, Sundays at 5:00 
and 8:00 p.m. No performances on Mon- 
days. 


Cosas de Mama y Papa — Teatro de los iIn- 
(Insurgentes 1587, Telephone 
24-58-91). Alfonso Paso'’s comedy starring 
Manolo Fabregas, who also acts as director. 
Also features the Argentine comic Catita 
and luz Maria Aguilar, Joaquin Cordero, 
and Oscar Ortiz de Pinedo. Performances 
on Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday at 8:30, 
Thursday and Saturdays at 7:15 and 9:45 
and Sundays at 5:00 and 8:00 p.m. 


surgentes 


Tal Dia Como Hoy —— (The Touch of the Poet) 
Sala Chopin (Insurgentes and Puebla, Tel. 
11-38-17). Eugene O'Neill's play 
preted in the first performance of the 
Repertoire Company of the Palace of Fine 
Arts. The actors include Rita Macedo, Miguel 
Angel Ferriz, Anita Blanch and Enrique 
Aguilar. Functions daily. 


inter- 


la Idiota — Teatro Sullivan (Sullivan 25, Tel. 
46-07-42). A comedy by Marcel Archard, 
with Virma Gonzalez, 
Guillermo Rivas and Marina Marin. Directed 
by Julio Taboada. Performances daily at 
7:15 and 9:45 and on Sundays at 5:00 
and 8:00. 


Guillermo Murray, 


los Fantastikos — Teatro del Bosque (behind 
the National Auditorium, Tel. 20-43-32). 
Translated by Dellano and Marta 
Fischer from a play by Tom Jones and 
Harvey Schmidt, this deals with 
unreal and fantastic situations. Starring are 
Armando Calvo, Maria Rivas, Alejandro 
Changverotti, Oscar Ortiz de Pinedo and 
Antonio Gama. Presented by Luis Dellano 
and Rene Anselmo. Musical direction by 
Enrique Cabiati. Daily shows at 8:30. 
Saturdays at 7:00 and 10:00 and Sundays 
at 5:00 and 8:00. 


Luis 


musical 


la Ronda — Teatro de la Esfera (at (Cine 
Ariel, Ejercito Nacional, Tel. 20-97-85). 
Schnitzer's vaudeville presented by the Van- 
gvard Theater starring Leonor Liausas, Car- 
los Ancira, Elda Peralta and directed by 
Al di A ial group including Luis 





Lomeli, Sergio Jurado, Bertha Lomeli and 
Jano Kleinburg from Tvesday to Friday, ot 
8:00 p.m. Other programs will be given on 
Soturdey at 7:00 and 9:45 and Sundey 
ot 5:00 and 8:00. 


Ceonece Usted la Vie Lactes? — El Granero 
(behind the National Auditorium, Tel. 20- 
43-31). This comedy by the German avtheor 
Karl Wifttlinger is performed by Lorenzo 
de Rodas and Gwillermo Letina in this 
theater in the round. One perlormance 
daily ot 8:30, on Seturdeys at 7:15 and 
9:45 and Sunday at 5:00 and 8:00. 


Trompe de Amer — Testre Jorge Negrete 
(Artes and Altamiranc, Tel. 16-51-39). 
This comedy sters Sergie Coronc, Marte 
Patricia, Carles Riquelme, luiv Parga and 
Polo Ortin. Direction by Enrique Rombe!. 
Two performances daily ot 7:15 and 9:45 
and Sundays at 5:00 end 8:00. There ore 
no performances on Mondays. 


Une Mujer Entre Les Brazes — Teatro del Mu- 
sico (Vallerte and Plaza de ia Republica, 
Tel. 46-81-50). Enrique Rambo! is directing 
this play by ®. Materazzo in which Magdeo 
Guzman, Miguel Cercega and Qvete level 
ere starring. Daily functions at 7:30 and 
9:45 and Sundays at 5:00 and $:00. 


@SPDRISa 


Tennis — The National Championship matches 
in all categories will terminate in July. 


Football — Major league games are ployed 
every Sundoy morning at University City 
and in variovs plazas throughout the Re- 
public. 


Baseball — The Major League AAA plays on 
Thursdays, Saturdays and Sundays (double- 
header) in the Social Security Park. 


Jai-Alai — Quinielas, Seis Colorado and daily 
doubles played every day except Monday 
at Fronton Mexico. 


Fronton «@ Mane — This popular sport is held 
every day in the Tepito area near the 
Avenida del Trabajo. 


Wrestling — Every Friday and Sunday matches 
are held. Consult the newspapers for details. 


Boxing — Matches every Monday and Wednes- 
day and on Saturdays top foreign boxers 
are paired with the best Mexican fighters. 


Chess — Enthusiasts meet to play every Sun- 
day in Chapultepec Park. 








POLITICS 


Dear Editor: 

| was appalled recently to read a 
libelous attack on one of Mexico's 
most famed and respected historic per- 
sonages, ex-President Lazaro Carde- 
nas. Mr. Cardenas was one of the 
founders of Mexico's present govern- 
ment, and has remained a pillar of it. 
It is this government which is respons- 
ible for the longest period of peace 
in the country's history and it will be 
this government which will guide the 
country to future peaceful relations 
with the United States. 


Professor of History 
Michigan. 


Dear Sirs: 

In a recent issue of TIME magazine, 
Mexico's former president was exposed 
as a scurrilous Communist controlled 
menace to the friendship between Mex- 
ico and the U. S. If your magazine is 
dedicated to preserving this friendship 
— and | presume it is — | would sug- 
gest you give your readers an accurate 
account of the influence and machi- 
nations of ex-President Cardenas. 
Several people | know have cancelled 
their vacation plans in Mexico be- 
cause of this article, and I'm seriously 
considering doing so myself. TIME’s ac- 
count of Embassy-stoning and library- 
burning doesn't make Mexico sound 
too conducive to a pleasureable vaca- 
tion. 

A Reader, 
St. Cloud 
Minnesota. 


aeadors 


FRATERNAL 


Dear Editor: 

One day while waiting in the 
Consul's office | read the Person to 
Person section of your publication and 
could not help but be impressed with 
the simplicity of this message “T'aint 
‘help’ we want, but reciprocity." 

| called on Editor Conlin of the 
Sacramento Union and asked if this 
thought could not be developed into 
an editorial. The result is enclosed. 

Actually, we're all going to have to 
work harder at being good neighbors. 
We are very fortunate here in Sacra- 
mento to have Consul Islas as many 
of us feel he is an expert in this field. 

Good luck to you and Mexico This 
Month. 

All the best, 

Rollie Botz 
Vice-President 
Runyon & Associates. 


The enclosed Sacramento Union 
editorial led off with a long quotation 
from our ‘Person to Person"’ and went 
on: 

“The above was taken from ‘Mexico 
This Month,’ a publication with wide 
circulation outside Mexico, but pub- 
lished in Mexico City. Many words 
have been written about the misunder- 
stood Americans, and we don't submit 
this as a new thought. We do suggest 
that with the Cuban situation as it is, 
we must try harder than even to break 
this “‘communication barrier’ with all 
of our? Latin neighbors, and other 
peoples we wish to enlist in the cause 
of freedom. 

“As the situation now stands, 
United States of Mexico, and 


the 
the 
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United States of America aren't far 
apart in their thinking. There have 
been pro-Castro demonstrations in both 
countries by a handful of citizens. Both 
countries have respected the right of 
freedom of expression on the part of 
these demonstrators. The vast majority 
of both countries’ citizens are anti- 
Castro and the communist plot against 
freedom which Castro serves. 

“Mexican officials are outspoken in 
their opposition to communism, and 
Mexican citizens have attached a 
special stamp to their letters out of the 
country, depicting the communist threat 
only 90 miles from USA. It shows a 
hand labeled USSR with a dagger 
about to strike our symbol of freedom, 
the Statue of Liberty. A chain labeled 
Cuba leads to the wrist of the USSR 
hand, and the caption reads, ‘Danger! 
90 miles from USA." 


“The publication, Mexico This Month, 
sets forth the problem quite clearly, 
though in humorous vein. A cartoon 
shows American tourists casting coins 
to swimming natives from an ocean 
liner, with this caption ‘‘President 
Kennedy's speeches and the intercon- 
gressional convention of Guadalajara 
have made manifest the goodwill of 
the United States to help the nations 
of Latin America. The best beginning 
would probably be to change the 
word “‘help."’ T’aint ‘help’ we want, 
but reciprocity." 

“It can't be made much clearer than 
that. The Cuban situation being what 
it is, this reciprocity theme had better 
be put to work in every Latin American 
nation, and at once." 
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This gay little character on wheels is 
one of countless thousands of portraits 
of the fabled Quetzalcoati, whose 
name means Plumed Serpent, or feathe- 
red dragon, and whose doings in very 
ancient times included such remarkable 
things as inventing corn, making plants 
and flowers do wondrous things, teach- 
ing the ancient peoples of America 
how to dye, weave, read the stars and 
be at one with the universe. 

The great English novelist D. H. Law- 
rence grappled with the idea in a not 
very successful way, but after all it 
was like trying to imagine a new kind 
of tropical sunset; it had all been done 
before, and in such imaginative and 
subtle ways as to leave nothing much 
to writers nowadays except to try to 
put together what he was all about. 


"Tris special issue presents one of the 
most cheerfully skillful jobs of Quet- 
zalcoatling one could want; it is the 
work of another gifted English writer, 
Irene Nicholson, whose admirable book 
about ancient poetry and thought in 
America (Firefly in the Night) we've 
mentioned occasionally in MTM before. 
And we also had the amused, scholar- 
ly, and very enlightening help of the 
distinguished Mexican archeologist and 
historian Joaquin Meade, who insists 
that one of the Quetzalcoatl's of the 
many who have been amalgamated 
into a single legend, was most certainly 
Irish. He says further, that there is no 
doubt but what corn was indeed “‘in- 
vented,"’ it being a product of delibe- 
rate breeding and cultivation, worked 
out of a wild grasslike plant that of 
itself would have remained just that. 


a | 


yi invention is so ancient that, 
to date, Rockefeller Foundation agri- 
cultural experts have counted no less 
than four thousand different varieties 
of the domesticated plant — in Mexico 
alone. These include blue corn, maroon 
corn, mottled corn, and of course the 
range of whites and yellows. You could 
call it ancient Mexico's greatest con- 
tribution to world culture, but the list 


ome! 
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MVETZALCOATL ON WHEELS 


of other things, found, invented, cult- 
ivated and introduced by these apt 
pupils of Quetzalcoatl is pretty im- 
pressive. It includes chocolate (which 
is an Aztec word), tomatoes (also 
Aztec), tobacco, pumpkins, squash, 
vanilla, and a huge list of veget- 
ables, flowers and herbs still being 
rediscovered by modern scientists; as 
for instance the ‘‘magic mushrooms"’ 
that today's psychiatrists are getting 
curiouser and curiouser about. It seems 
they allow you to go off on a flight 
to another dimension — of yourself 
or the universe — while at the same 
time remaining completely aware of 
everything that is happening some- 
where inside of you. 

Some scholars say that the trance- 
like states practiced or induced by 
ancient wise men in these parts, were 
the ‘road in'’ — or scientific method 
— whereby they learned so much 
about the universe that they were able 
to turn out such trifles as a completely 





accurate calendar — including the 
movements of many planets in rela- 
tion to the earth — long before the 
western world did so. And it is indeed 
a mystery what methods they used, as 
their instruments were nothing much 
but themselves, sitting up on mountain- 
tops or secluded little observatories on 
pyramids, pondering. 


—> 


ae serenity and peace that reigned 


in the days of Quetzalcoatl came to 
an end, so say the legends, when the 
warlike Aztecs adopted power-politics 
as their approach to living, and drove 
the Quetzalcoatil people into slavery. 
The legendary parallel is that Quetzal- 
coat! himself floated off, but it is also 
added that he is due to return. Some 
Spanish historians thought that the 
reason Cortes and his soldiers got such 
a relatively easy victory over peoples 
who far outnumbered them, is that 
there was some doubt among Mocte- 
zuma's counsellors as to whether or 
no he was Quetzalcoat! returning, or 
anyway an adjunct of this divinity. 
Else, how could he produce thunder 
and lightning at will? 

Another, more solidly documented 
view, is that the subject peoples bring- 
ing tribute to the Aztec overlords wel- 
comed the Spaniards as deliverers, and 
helped them overthrow the Moctezuma 
empire... and were then enslaved 
and destroyed far more cruelly and 
thoroughly than had been done by the 
military and tyrannical Aztecs. 

Reading these things, one gets a 
strange feeling that history is a lady 
who seldom thinks up anything new. 
Or in other words, if you just wait 
long, every style comes back. Philo- 
sophers, pondering the Quetzalcoat! 
concept, point out the eternal dichtomy 
of war and peace, the centuries of 
wrestling between power-politics and 
creativity, brotherhood and domina- 
tion. But the secret of liberation from 
these dilemmas seems to be as remote 
and elusive still, as in the days when 
Quetzalcoat! was outmaneuvered and 
overpowered by the cunning and fero- 
cious divinity of the Aztecs, a fellow 
by the name of Smoking Mirror. 

















\_,enturies before the Spanish conquest, Indian nobles 
made a therapeutic and pleasureable practice of relaxing 
in the thermal waters of volcanic springs all over Mexico. 
The Aztec emperor Moctezuma built up a vast horti- 
cultural museum-garden around the springs at Oaxtepec. 

After the Spanish conquest, the custom was carried 
on by such past presidents as Venustiano Carranza, 
Alvaro Obregon and Adolfo Lopez Mateos, has kept this 
tradition alive by building a weekend house in Ixtapan 
de la Sal, where the 100 degree Fahrenheit waters 
contain some 29 soothing mineral salts. 


Another Mexican notable who perpetuates his youth 
in mineral springs is the legendary Dr. Atl who, at the 
age of 89 — with only one leg — still climbs to the 
snowy peak of Mt. Popocatepeti, some 17,400 feet high. 

The wife of a former president is said to maintain 
her fresh beauty by soaking up the powers of youth from 
a secret hot spring near her house. 


me, 
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cad Peak ia antl 


by John Abney 


From the sweltering tropical regions to the 7,400 
foot high Valley of Mexico, there are 84 listed health 
spas with waters ranging from 70 degrees to more 
than 100 degrees (F.). There are probably hundreds of 
others known only to Indians living in the vicinity. These 
magic waters will cure everything, they say, from 
nervous stomach and nightmares to internal disorders 
and arthritis. 


A 

L\ European doctor, Harry Petter, who spent several 
years studying the effectiveness of curative waters gives 
Mexico's mineral springs his unqualified recommendation 


.as an excellent means of recharging your rundown bat- 


tery. Dr. Petter not only catalogued the chemical content, 
radioactive measures and temperatures of Mexico's spas 
but listed an awesome collection of ails the waters are 
said to relieve. 





IN BACK OF AN OLD CHURCH, INDIANS FIND BOTH PLEASURE AND HEALTH THROUGH SWIMMING IN 
THIS NATURAL MINERAL SPRING. 
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The reservations of some scientists as to the merits 
of these fountains has not dampened the ardor of the 
thousands of spa-seekers looking for rest and relaxation 
Some medical men are firmly convinced that the spas 
have definite therapeutic powers. Others believe the 
effect is more psychological, and a third group follows 
the theory that any hot bath is relaxing, thus healthy. 

An exponent of the third theory is a bio-chemist 
who points out that hydrotherapy is widely used in 
modern hospitals with whirlpool baths of hot water. He 
states that hot baths have long been used for the treat- 
ment of sprains, pulled muscles, rheumatic troubles, etc. 

While some medics vehemently express their doubts 
about the claimed powers of mineral waters, others point 
out that the same scepticism was directed toward folk 
medicine from which science eventually extracted such 
items as penicillin, digitalis, quinine, mezcalin and a 
number of other important modern medications. 


hether or not the spas have magical medical powers, 
the strong belief in their value by many people has 
resulted in the development of some of the continent's 
finest health resorts. Throughout the vast wilderness of 
rural Mexico, in once inaccesable mountain reaches of 
the sub-tropics and off-trail spots on brushed-over plains, 
the mineral spring business has been growing for gene- 
rations and is as traditional with Mexicans as beans and 
tortillas. In some of the more prominent areas, towns 
and small cities have sprung up around the volcanic 
springs. 

The American tourist is only beginning to discover 
these resorts, but Mexicans and Europeans have been 
regular visitors for years. It's a non-tourist type of place 
to visit. If you're used to the U. S. style of ‘‘planned 
entertainment"’ with a host of busy people solicitously 
making sure you're having a ‘“‘bang-up"’ time, you 
may not care for the quiet and tranquil atmosphere 
of a typical Mexican spa. No one pushes you on to the 


QUIET ELEGANCE AT IXTAPAN DE LA SAL MAKES RELAXATION 
ALMOST INEVITABLE. 










































LAS ESTACAS, NEAR CUERNAVACA, IS A NATURAL SPRING 
THAT IS ENJOYED NATURALLY BY THE NATIVES OF THIS 
AREA. TREE DIVING IS A FAVORITE SPORT. 


badminton courts at the crack of dawn, then to shuffle- 
board, swimming, bowling and a grand-finale-square- 
dance to finish you off finally. You just do what ever 
your fancy turns to, and we find the whole experience 
to be overwhelmingly gratifying. 

Tehuacan, in the state of Puebla, has developed a 
major industry of bottling the mineral waters of Pefiafiel 
and Garci-Crespo which are sold to millions of Mexicans 
from Baja California to Yucatan. The large resorts in 
Tehuacan are immensely popular and increasingly large 
numbers of U. S. tourists now follow the age-old Mex- 
ican custom of spending winter months at the spas, soak- 
ing up minerals, sun and atmosphere. 


curious feature of the invigorating and penetrat- 
ing thermal waters is the wide variety of temperatures 
found in a single cluster of springs. Ojo Caliente in 
Aguascalientes, for example, has 12 springs with 12 
temperatures ranging from warm to too warm. 

Chemical analyses of the curative waters show that 
they contain chlorine, bicarbonate, iodine, phosphorus, 
nitrates, bromides, iron, manganese, potassium, sodium, 
lithium, aluminum, traces of sulphuric, boric and nitric 








THE HOTEL REFORMA AT THE AGUA AZUL THERMAL WATERS IS 
SURROUNDED BY GREEN AND ROLLING COUNTRY IDEAL FOR GOLF- 
ING, STROLLING OR JUST LOOKING AT. 


acids, and radium. It is the radioactivity, the experts say, 
that gives the feeling of deep heat, even in waters 
below body temperature. 

Most of the better known spas can be reached by 
train or paved highway. Some of them have added at- 
tractions such as golf courses, horseback riding, billiards, 
bowling alleys, gymnasiums and tennis courts — but 
none of these frenetic activities are obligatory. Other 
spots, such as San Jose Purua, just off the Mexico City- 
Morelia highway and Fortin de las Flores on the road 
to Veracruz offer an atmosphere of quiet old-world 
elegance. 


wo of the largest and most luxurious of the spas are 
Ixtapan de la Sal and Pefiafiel. Ixtapan de la Sal is 
located about 3 hours by car from Mexico City via Toluca. 
It is a splendid resort with a hotel as well as bungalows, 
public baths and private baths with almost Roman 
grandeur. The modern trimmings of golf courses, horse- 
back riding, occasional movies are all available on a 
properly elegant scale. A recent attraction here is a beauty 
farm where all of the multitudinous things that ladies 
insist on having done to themselves are accomplished. 
Pefiafiel is located in Tehuacan in the State of Puebla 


and is equally sumptuous. It is a gigantic pool with slides, 
swings and other such athletic devices in the shallow part 
and diving boards located at the deep end. Everyone feels 
compelled to wander through the lovely tree-shaded 
gardens with a bottle of mineral water to bathe the insides 
as well as the body. The hotel is large and well-equipped 
with a recreation house, fronton courts, gymnasium, and 
a beauty clinic. 

Another large and grand spa is San Jose Purua in 
the state of Michoacan. A special feature of this mineral 
mecca are the mud baths which are reputed to cure 
anybody of just about anything and particularly benefic- 
ial for the frustrations of the few who might have had 
their mud-pie making traumatically interrupted at a too 
early age. 

Fortin de las Flores, on the road to Veracruz, boasts 
such delicacies as a gardenia-filled pool at one of the 
hotels, and an almost overwhelming array of tropical 
flowers as well as being healthy and relaxing. 


ost outside of Cuernavaca, Las Estacas features 
energizing bathing in a natural setting. This natural spring 
goes on for miles, twisting around rocks and grassy banks. 
Dive from trees or low cliffs and see the water bubbling 


(See page 29) 
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QUETZALCOATL WAS MAN AND GOD BIRD 
AND JEWELLED WATER-SERPENT, MORNING 
STAR AND ROAD-SWEEPER OF THE GODS. HE 
WAS AN EVER-CHANGING MYTHICAL FIGURE 
WHOSE ORIGINS NO MAN KNOWS. WHETHER 
HE CAME FROM EAST OR WEST, HE WAS MEX- 
ICO'S ANCIENT LAWGIVER WHO ESTABLISHED 
ETHICAL AND RELIGIOUS NORMS. WHICH THE 
ANCIENT POETS SANG. 


by Irene Nicholson 


hat dazzling beauty there is in this myth of Quet- 
zalcoatl! It is the complete fairy tale, in which all things 
change perpetually into something else and are forever 
elusive yet profoundly true. 

The great bird-serpent is the most powerful figure 
in Mexican mythology. From Teotihuacan on the high 
plateau to Chichen Itza in Yucatan, he is a dominant 
motif on ancient monuments. Sometimes, with his open 
jaws, bifid tongue, and articulated spinal column, he is 
easily recognizable. At others, he seems to have been 
coded in an almost infinite variety of formalized pat- 
terns derived from his famous scales, or feathers. 

Like all great symbols he is misused and misunder- 
stood. You find him popping up in the corniest modern 
sculptural friezes, mosaics and paintings. What the Statue 
of Liberty is to the U. S., what the Eiffel Tower is to 
Paris: even so is Quetzalcoatl to modern Mexico. Poor 
Quetzalcoat!l! 


n the incarnate form which he is supposed to have 
assumed at a certain moment in history, Quetzalcoatl 
was a great lawgiver and civilizer, a compassionate king 
who — like the Buddha — could not bear to hurt any 
living creature. It is one of the most tantalizing gaps in 
human history that we do not know just who he was 
or where he came from. He is therefore considered fair 
game for every romances, from D. H. Lawrence with his 
“‘back-to-instinct’’ philosophy, to others who equate him 
with Christ or turn him into a green and emerald Irish- 
man. One expects any minute to be told that he was 
the first FBI* agent in Mexico! 

Quickly it should be said that most of the studies 
about him contain valuable material, if only they did 
not pretend to be scientific. Most of the theories about 
his origins are based on the fact that Mediterranean, 
Celtic, Oriental and Mexican people happened long ago 
upon certain truths, and put these truths into similar 
clothing. This is interesting, but it is not proof. 

Almost certainly there was more than one historical 
Quetzalcoat!, because in ancient Mexico the name was 
given to any priest who was supposed to have attained 
enlightenment. Laurette Sejourne, who deserves all credit 
for being one of the first to treat the story as if it were 
a single and coherent whole, believes that Quetzalcoatl 
was a king living about the time of Christ. If it was 
he who discovered that corn was a good staple diet for 
humans, then he must certainly have existed much earlier. 
Carbon-14 datings show that corn was cultivated in these 
lands about eight or nine thousand years ago. The dates 
are tentative, and some people have put them at eighty 
thousand years ago, which seems unlikely. 

* Federation of British Industries. (See page 13) 
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ON A CERAMIC POT QUETZALCOATL APPEARS 
AS BEARDED KING AND AS FANGED SERPENT. 








A FLOWERING SHIN BONE AND A HUMMING 
BIRD SYMBOLIZE QUETZALCOATL'S POWER TO 
GIVE LIFE AND TO PERVADE THE AIR — FROM 
THE CODEX FERJERVARY-MAYER (LEFT). THREE 
FORMALIZED FRIEZE DESIGNS FROM FRESCOES 
IN A PALACE DISCOVERED BY LAURETTE SEJOURNE 
IN ZACUALA, TEOTIHUACAN. THE FIRST SHOWS 
THE SCROLL-SHAPED SIGN OF SPEECH, THE SERP- 
ENT’S FEATHERS AND THE GOD'S FOOTPRINTS. 
THE SECOND HAS EYE AND FLOWER SYMBOLS, 
AND THE LOWEST COMBINES THE EYE SYMBOL 
WITH THE MORNING STAR. 




















QUETZALCOATL — THE PENITENT 











IN THE CODEX BORBONICUS WE SEE QUETZAL- 

COATL HOLDING A MANNIKIN IN ONE HAND, 

AND IN THE OTHER A VOLUTE SYMBOLIZING 

THE PENITENCE WHICH THE LITTLE CREATURE 
IS EVIDENTLY UNDERGOING. 








XOLOTL, QUETZALCOATL'S TWIN, REPRESENTS THE k 
ACT OF PENITENCE — FROM A _ TEOTIHUACAN 
CERAMIC. 
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However, the myth about the discovery of corn 
by Quetzalcoatl does not prove anything about him 
historically, because the whole story may have been 
purely symbeolic, as we shall see later. 

It seems beyond dispute that a flesh-and-blood king 
did exist who was a greater lawgiver, an innovator in 
arts and crafts, and a man ethically high above his 
fellows. So moral was he that he could never have 
sanctioned the human sacrifices that became a central 
ritual in the religion of his descendants. This obvious de- 
generation could scarcely hove taken place very quickly, 
and therefore it can be assumed that the man Quvetzal- 
coat! to whom Sahagun makes references as being ‘‘ex- 
ceptional in moral virtues... like King Arthur among the 
English,"’ lived many centuries before the Aztecs arrived 
in Mexico during the fourteenth century of our era. 


But after the original Quetzalcoatl there were, ac- 
cording to Sahagun, many more of the same name. 
They were supposed at least in theory to be “perfect 
in all customs, exercises and doctrines," living in chastity, 
virtuous, humble, peace-loving, considerate, prudent, not 
frivolous but grave and austere, loving and merciful and 
compassionate, friendly to all, devout and god-fearing. 
These models of virtue were, at the time when Sahagun 
and the first Franciscans arrived in Mexico, the high Aztec 
pontiffs. Judging by the rules of human nature, we may 
guess that they were not all, always, mirror images of 
the first Quetzalcoatl, the man who created the myth and 
established the ethical standards. 





istorically the facts are few and slender. If we turn 
to the myth we shall see that it embodies a series of 
truths which are their own justification — ample proof 
that a great religious innovator did at some time establish 
his doctrine in Mexico. Since the Quetzalcoatl story exists, 
somebody must have thought it up. If we want to study 
it and understand it, it is really irrelevant whether the 
man who made it was the king of Tollan or whether 
he was Toltec or Teotihuatec or Huastec or Mediterranean 
or Irish or Chinese. All this is just the hoary old Bacon- 
Shakespeare controversy transferred to Mexico, and we 
can certainly enjoy the plays without worrying too much 
about that. The question, ““Who was Quetzalcoatl?” be- 
comes almost as tiresome as modern scientific nationalism. 
Which country's spaceman was it that sent his heart soar- 
ing to Venus? 

So let's to the myth itself, or to the collection of 
myths. To begin with, there is the name, which has been 


analyzed by Domingo Martinez Paredes. It is formed of 
Quetzal, the name for a rare bird with green feathers 
inhabiting the highlands of Chiapas and Guatemala; and 
Coatl, which in Nahua means snake, but which in its 
essence is a combination of co, generic name for serpent 
or snake in the Maya language, and afl, water. 

Analysis of the name shows that the Mayas and the 
high-plateau Nahua-speaking people were in close contact 
by the time of the first Quetzalcoatl. It also shows that 
symbolically he represented water, earth (in the crawling 
snake) and bird. Add to this that he is always described 
as being the colour of jade or of some precious stone; 
that he is the wind god and the god's messenger and 
roadsweeper; that he discovered corn which allowed man 
— man in the fullest sense of the word — to come into 
existence; that his heart was comsumed by a bonfire which 
he himself built, whence it rose to become the planet 
Venus; and that he has also been identified with the later 
Aztec sun-god Huitzilopochtli. 

In all this we seem to see a composite figure describ- 
ing the many types or orders of matter in creation: a 
kind of ladder with man at the center. From him it extends 
downward into animal, water and mineral, and upward 
to the planets, the fiery sun, and the god creators. This 
ladder is curiously similar to the orders of matter and life 
described by the modern French Jesuit, Pierre Teilhard de 
Chardin; not unsimilar either to the seven powers of nature 
in Hindu philosophy; or to the beautiful description of 
man by the gifted young renaissance Florentine Picco della 
Mirandola: that he is ‘the intermediary between creatures, 
that he is the familiar of the gods above him as he is 
lord of the beings beneath him.” 

Quetzalcoatl'’s very name, then, seems to be a symbol 
of man's conditions and of his possibilities. The story of the 
discovery of corn fits this general hypothesis. Man was 
not created until the gods had first found and bestowed 
upon him that special human food, sought and found by 
Quetzalcoat!, who became a black ant in order to steal 
the tiny precious grain which could transform the whole 
life of humanity. In the shape of a black ant, he stole 
the grain from the red ants; and corn became the symbol 
of manhood created in all its fullness. 


Te story seems to be more than a mere agricultural 
description. It seems to say that man, to be truly man, 
must be nourished on some special substance which is here 
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QUETZALCORTL THE 
LIFE GIVER 
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THE SYMBOL OF QUETZALCOATL AS THE MORNING STAR ; 








1S SHOWN ABOVE. THE FIVE-POINTED “QUINCUNX” 
(CENTER) IS THE CROSS OF QUETZALCOATL WHICH 
EVOLVED INTO A TRUE CROSS (BELOW). 

















THE FAMOUS “TEMPLE OF QUETZALCOATL" 


AT THE SITE OF THE ANCIENT PYRAMIDS AT SAN 


JUAN TEOTIHUACAN NEAR MEXICO CITY. THE CARVED REPRESENTATIONS OF QUETZALCOATL AS 


A PLUMED SERPENT ARE SHOWN HERE. 


symbolized by corn. It connects with another early Mex- 
ican concept: quallotl, in yecyotl. Quallotl is derived from 
qua, to eat, and implies edibility, or the capacity to be 
assimilated. The good is that which can be eaten or 
assimilated, whatever can nourish the true heart, the true 
face, the true inner character of a man, which the Nahua 
peoples believed had to be created by a special and 
deliberate process. Yecyotl means what is right. Therefore 
anything which really nourishes is right. Corn was the 
highest food, what could be most appropriately given to 
man. It symbolized rightness, holiness, goodness. 

Quetzalcoatl was the embodiment of the man who 
had assimilated this precious food, because he is described 
as being so highly respected that it seemed impossible 
he should ever sin. But one day he was tempted by his 
rival, Tezcatlipoca (Lord of the Smoking Mirror, Lord of 
Illusion), who showed Quetzalcoat! his own image in a 
glass. 

Quetzalcoat! saw himself and was afraid, and said, 
“If my subjects see me, they will run away!" His eyelids 
were inflamed, his eyes sunken, his face covered with 
wrinkles. 

Tezcatlipoca’s magic mirror had done its work. It 


@™ had cast Quetzalcoat!l into a state of utter dejection. 


Next, Tezcatlipeca played upon his rival's vanity by dress- 
ing him in quetzal feathers and dyes and fine garments 
Seeing himself thus transformed, Quetzalcoat! came out 
of his retreat and fell an easy prey when he was offered 
a sip of wine. 

‘Il mustn't drink. I'm fasting. This may be intoxicat- 
ing. It may even be deadly.” 

“Come on — just try it with your little finger." 


kh classical way to tempt a man. “Just a little 
won't hurt!’ Quetzalcoatl fell. He tasted once, then again, 
and again. At last, quite drunk, he called for his sister 
and they had a thoroughly beatnik bout of carousing and 
lovemaking. 

Let us not forget that Quetzalcoatl's snake body was 
very much of this earth. It does not seem possible that 
he was a puritan condemning the pleasures of the flesh 
as such. The evil was rather in his own lack of control. 
In any case, as so often happens, he woke next morn- 
ing with a thick head and a mood of repentance. He 
abandoned the city, journeyed to the seashore, and there 
built his funeral pyre. He cast himself onto it, and as his 
disciples stood mourning they saw a multitude of birds 
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fly up from the ashes. Quetzalcoatl's heart rose to be- 
come the planet Venus. 

This is the end of one version of the myth. There 
is another story which tells how Quetzalcoatl was attacked 
by enemies, had to flee, and on his wanderings left many 
signs of his godhead. Looking into a mirror, he noticed 
that he was ageing, and went sadly on his way. He wept, 
and his tears penetrated a rock on which he left the im- 
print of his palms and buttocks. He met evil magicians 
who forced out of him his secret knowledge of silverwork, 
carving, and feather mosaic. His humpbacked and dwarfed 
attendants died of cold while crossing the icy mountains. 
Alone, he met Tezcatlipoca, who defeated him in a ball 
game. In another place he shot an arrow into a tree 
so that it cleaved there in the form of a cross. Eventually 
he came to the seacoast and sailed away into the un- 
known, on a raft of serpents. It was supposed that he 
had returned to his original home, from where — legend 
had it he was to appear again at some future date. 

It is this ending to the story that gave rise to Moc- 
tezuma's fears that Hernan Cortes was Quetzalcoatl, 
and this same end, presumably, that has led to all the 
speculations about his true nationality. Quetzalcoatl is 
the white god, the ‘bearded god."’ Because the Indians 


of Mexico are brown-skinned and not hirsute, it has 
been supposed that Quetzalcoati must, therefore, have 
been a foreign visitor to these shores. At least one in- 
vestigator, Domingo Martinez Paredes, has a different 
explanation of the white skin and the beard. He thinks 
that Quetzalcoatl's whiteness may have represented the 
brilliant light of the sun, gp kg beard the sun's rays. 
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ome years ago the enthusiastic devotee of Quet- 
zalcoatl, Laurette Sejourne, became convinced that in 
Teotihuacan (the city where men are turned into gods) 
she would find proof of the origins of this enigmatic 
figure. She sought money for excavations, and was given 
generous help by Raul Noriega, then Chief Officer of the 
Mexican treasury. And there in Teotihuacan she found 
her god, painted in a frieze along the walls of a temple 
er palace which the sands of centuries had covered. 
There she found the raft spilling over with flowers which 
took him to the land of the sun. There she found his 
serpent body, and the blood that runs in its veins seems 
to have turned into flowers and shells: symbols of song 
and life-giving breath. In another motif are entwined 
the symbols of man-tiger-bird-serpent-word (for Quet- 
zalcoatl in one aspect seems to have been a tiger — or 
ocelot — as well). 

He is there in person, with all his insignia. What- 
ever he was as a man, as a god he looks every inch a 
Mexican. 

The aim of the ancient religion seems to have been 
to create in man a deified heart, a heart made god. 
Quetzalcoatl's presence in Teotihuacan — in the ritual 
city where such a transformation presumably took place 
— suggests that, whoever he was, he was the source 
and inspiration for this high purpose. One ancient poet 
calls him ‘the Lord our Prince, Quetzalcoatl, who in- 
vented and created men." 
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by Margaret Medina 
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Masa is dough made from finely ground, specially 
treated corn. It is the basic ingredient for making most of 
Mexico's corn-based foods — principally, of course, the 
tortilla; but also many other foods, from the thickened 
hot drink called atole to many different kinds of tamales. 

In cookbook browsing, we have come across a number 
of clever invéntions designed to substitute for tortillas in 
Mexican dishes. While we are always in favor of inventive- 
ness, we believe that crepes are crepes, cornmeal pan- 
cakes are cornmeal pancakes, and if you want to serve 
them with chili, that's your business, but it’s not Mexican 
business, any more than yellow cream sauce is the Indian 
business known as curry. 


a 


Ahus, if you want to experiment with Mexico's corn 
cookery, you have to start with masa. This is not so great 
a problem as ordinary trips to the supermarket might lead 
you to believe, but it does require advance thought or 
perhaps a shopping trip into areas you don't ordinarily 
see. 

Of course, if you happen to own an old mill, or 
have a friend who does, you can make masa the way it's 
generally made in Mexico today. To do this, add a 
tablespoon of slaked lime to about four quarts of boiling 
water. Add two pounds of clean dry corn — preferably 
white, but also yellow or even blue. Let the water come 
to a boil again, and then spoon out a few kernels. If 
they have turned yellow, and the skin peels off readily, 
remove the corn from the fire. You may have to let it 
boil four or five minutes before the skin will peel off 
easily, but the corn should by no means cook. Drain off 
the lime water, and wash the corn in several changes of 
fresh cold water; then drain it again. At this point, the 
prepared corn is either ground wet to make masa directly, 
or it is dried and then ground to make masaharina, or masa 
flour. If you should want to step back in time a generation 
— or a hundred generations, for that matter — you 
would grind the prepared corn on a metate, that slanted 
stone grinding surface that kept Indian women busily out 
of mischief for several thousand years. If you are in favor 
of ease, however, you can: 
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1. Scout your city for a Mexican store. If you live 
in the Southwest, most cities have tortilla factories where 
you can buy fresh masa as well as tortillas; but many 
non-Southwest cities have Mexican stores or restaurants 
where either fresh masa, masa flour or tortillas may be 
purchased. 


2. You might write to Quaker Mills: their Texas 
division makes and packages masaharina. 


3. Or you might buy canned tortillas in the specialty 
section of a large supermarket, in the fine foods section 
of a department store, or by writing to Ashleys Inc. (P. O. 
Box 3040, Station A, El Paso, Texas), a company which 
packs Mexican specialties. While tortillas are a food in 
themselves and can't be used in all the ways that masa 
can, they can be used in so many ways that you can be 
sure you'll be kept busy. 


ase" 


If you've bought tortillas fresh or canned, skip right 
past this paragraph. If you've bought masaharina, proceed 
to turn a part of it into masa by adding cold or lukewarm 
water to the flour. Use equal parts of masa flour and water 
and let the dough stand for 20 minutes before using it. 
It should be firm but pliable, rather like clay of a good 
consistency for modelling. To turn masa into tortillas, you 
will probably want to try patting it between your hands 
in traditional style. Make a flattened little ball of masa 
about the size of a walnut, dip your hands in water and 
shake them nearly dry, and then pat the ball of dough 
back and forth between your hands with quick, light, 
strokes, until you have an almost paper-thin, evenly 
shaped round. 


i you are like us, the ball of dough will have torn, 
stuck to your hands, or taken on amoeboid proportions 
unless you learn to make tortillas as a child of five or 
six, you rarely if ever learn. For that matter, it's hard 
by about the fifth pat. Most Mexicans will tell you that 




















The Geneological Tree of Corn 
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DICTIONARY OF TERMS 


ATOLE — a corn flour gruel. 

CHALUPA — toasted tortilla topped with chicken, among other things 

CHILAQUILES — cut-up tortillas in a green sauce with chicken or in 
a red chile sauce. 

CORN FLAKES — a popular Mexican substitute for breakfast 

ELOTE — corn. 

ENCHILADA — rolled tortilla filled and covered with a sauce 

GARNACHAS — a tortillo with a beveled edge, filled with cheese 


beans, shredded meat, etc. 
GORDITAS — a thick, stuffed tortilla 


HELADO DE ELOTE — Yucaotecan corn ice cream. 

MASA ground up corn used to make tortillas, tamales, etc 

NIXTAMAL — the corn meal used to make tamales 

PALOMITAS DE MAIZ — the poetic way to say popcon — ‘‘little doves 
of corn. 

PANUCHOS — a tortilla filled with beans, fried and topped with the 
usual shredded chicken, lettuce, etc. 

PENEQUES — a boot shaped tortilla, pinched at the ends and filled 
with cheese or chopped meat, dipped in beaten egg and fried 

PINOLE — toasted and pulverized corn meal 

POZOLE — hog ‘n hominy ‘‘fire soup'’ gornished with sundry items 


such as marjoram, oregano, chopped onions, chile piquin (small 
ond very hot chile), radishes, lettuce and toasted tortillas. 

QUESADILLAS — corn dough made into o Mexican version of a turn 
over, filled with cheese, potatoe, meat, etc. and fried 

QUESADILLA SINCRONIZADA — a tortilla sandwich with ao cheese, 
ham and avocado filling. Strictly modern Mexicon 

SOPES — a small garnacha. 

TACOS — rolled, filled tortillos fried until hard. 

TAMAL — maso dough filled with anything oat all, wrapped in corn 
husks and steamed. 

TORTILLA — hand-patted or machine flattened masa. 

TOSTADA — fried tortilla. 

TOTOPO JALISCIENSE — a toasted tortilla loaded with cheese, beons, 





A TRADITIONAL RANCH BREAKFAST |S HUEVOS RANCHEROS, 
WHICH CONSISTS OF TORTILLAS TOPPED WITH FRIED EGGS 
AND A CHILE SAUCE 


FROM TORTILLA TO TACO — THE PROCESS IS 
ILLUSTRATED IN THE PHOTOGRAPHS TO THE 
LEFT, FROM GRINDING THE MASA AND MAK- 
ING THE TORTILLA TO ITS ULTIMATE HAPPY 
FATE OF BEING TRANSFORMED INTO A 
MOUTH-WATERING TACO. 

















MASA FLOUR AND WATER IS COMBINED TO PREPARE THE MIXTURE WHICH LINES THE CORNHUSKS OF CLASSIC TAMALES (LEFT). 
AFTER THEY'VE BEEN FILLED (WITH ANYTHING FROM CHICKEN TO A SWEET MIXTURE) AND SECURELY WRAPPED, THEY ARE PLACED 


IN A BIG CLAY POT TO BE STEAMED UNTIL READY FOR SERVING 


to find handmade tortillas in Mexico City nowadays, and 
even in the provinces and on ranches, most families use 
a tortilla machine. You may find such a machine in a 
specialty store and want to try it, but here's another, and 
just as good, method: Make walnut-sized balls of masa 
and flatten them slightly.Place a flattened ball between 
two sheets of waxed paper, and then use a glass pie 
plate to press the ball evenly and firmly into a large, 
thin circle. Peel off the top sheet of paper carefully. 
Pick up the bottom sheet of paper, turn it over, and 
peel it off carefully until the tortilla drops onto your 
hand or directly onto a hot griddle. 





To bake the tortillas, heat a heavy, ungreased 
griddle over high heat, or use an electric frying pan set 
at 420° F. (or its highest setting). Cook the tortillas 
rapidly until the underside is dry and may be beginning 
to blister, flip them over (they may puff up, but they'll 
settle back into flatness again) and cook until the second 
side is well done and beginning to blister. Stack the hot 
baked tortillas one on top of another inside the fold of 
a towel, to keep them hot. Do, though, be sure to eat 


some of them fresh off the griddle — sprinkled with 
salt and rolled into a cylinder, or spread with butter and 
a sprinkle of salt, or dipped into chili — or for that 
matter, any — sauce, or with beans or meat spooned 


on and the tortilla rolled up into the best and quickest 
of tacos. 


( CENTER). TAMALES IN THE TRADITIONAL MANNER ARE ELEGANTLY 


SERVED AT THE FONDA DEL REFUGIO (LEFT). 


Dursra LiMo 


There are an easy dozen or more ways to make 
quesadillas, beginning with what you add to the masa, 
continuing with what you use for filling, going on to 
how you shape the little turnovers and maybe, though 
we're not sure, ending with how you cook them. There 
is also a dish called synchronized quesadillas in which 
you begin with already-baked tortillas. To our minds 
the best ones are the fried ones, and if you've visited 
Mexico, you've very likely seen women hunched over a 
charcoal brazier with a great tray of masa and little 





dishes of various fillings. the comal, you may have 
noticed, was not the plain flat one used for baking 
tortillas, but had a little hollow in it filled with hot fat 
where one or two quesadillas sizzled and sputtered while 
the cook patted and shaped more. The comal used for 
this cooking also has a ledge around the fat-filled hollow, 
and on this hot ledge the cooked quesadillas sit and drain 
and wait for customers, which is usually no wait at all. 
If you have an even mildly lusty appetite, you will recall 
that the fragrant toasfed smell nearly drove you out of 
your mind, though perhaps not to the point where you 
forgot guidebook cautions to avoid eating foods sold 
by sidewalk vendors. We invite you to climb back into 
your mind and make them yourself — they will smell 
nearly as good. 
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With your hands, mix and knead together 2 cups 
(1 pound) of masa, 4 tablespoons of flour, 1 teaspoon 
salt, 1 tablespoon oil or melted lard, 14 teaspoon bak- 
ing powder, and about half a cup of thick sour cream 
(or a small — 3 oz. — cream cheese mashed with 2 
or 3 tablespoons of milk). Knead the mixture until 
smooth; cover it with a damp cloth, and let it stand at 
least an hour or even longer. While it stands, make a 
filling or several of them (see below). Use the waxed 
paper trick to make tortillas. Peel off the top layer of 
waxed paper, put a teaspoonful of filling on the un- 
cooked tortillas, keeping the filling on just half the 
tortilla. Fold over the other half and pinch the rim to 
seal it well (you know, you've made turnovers). Tumble 
the quesadilla off the paper and onto your hand; drop 
it gently into a deep frying pan half-filled with hot fat 
(370° F.) and cook it, turning it from time to time, until 
it is crisp and brown on both sides. Drain the quesadillas 
on absorbent paper and serve them hot. 


{ Bamay 


Potato-tomato ,;illing — \n 2 tablespoons hot lard, 
fry 1 very small onion, finely chopped; and 1 large 
cooked potato, also chopped; 1 raw tomato, peeled and 
chopped, and if you like, a little chopped ham or hot 
sausage. Season with salt and pepper and saute until 
the filling is thick but still moist. Cool. 


Squash flower filling — This is one of the favorite 
fillings in Mexico, and you can make it if you or a friend 
grows pumpkins or squashes. Gather a good-sized hand- 
ful of the yellow blossoms; wash them well, and cook 
them for 3 or 4 minutes in a small amount of boiling, 
salted water. Drain the flowers thoroughly and chop them 
fine. In 2 tablespoons hot lard, saute half a small onion, 
finely chopped, until it begins to brown. Add the chopped 
cooked flowers and, lacking the Mexican herb epazote 
(Chenopodium Ambrosioides or Anserina Ambrosiada, 


known in Europe as Mexican Tea), you might add a 
pinch of summer savory or oregano. Season with salt; 
add 1 or 2 tiny canned chile serranos, finely minced. Cook 
until the juices evaporate; cool. 








Brains filling — In 2 tablespoons hot lard, saute 
half a small onion, finely chopped. When the onions 
begin to brown, sprinkle them with 1 tablespoon flour; 
let the flour brown slightly, stirring constantly. Add a 
pair of calves brains which have been cooked in salted, 
acidulated water, chilled in ice water, the membrane re- 
moved, and the brain chopped not too coarsely. Season 
with salt and pepper and a pinch of nutmeg. 


: Cheese and chile filling — Cut Monterey jack cheese 
in small strips about 1 by 2 inches, and about 4, inch 
thick. If you can find canned chile poblano strips in your 
supermarket, buy them. You might also use halves of 
the small pickled Italian peppers called pepperoncini. Use 
a strip of cheese and a strip of pepper ot stuff each 


quesadilla, 











Huitlacoche (but not really) filling There is a 
fungus called, we vaguely remember, corn wilt or perhaps 
corn rot, which attacks. green corn in the field after a 
too-heavy rain, and causes the grains to swell and turn 
a dark bluish-purple. This fungus has a flavor which is 
something like another fungus called mushrooms; it is a 
treasured delicacy in Mexico, where it is called huitla- 
coche. You might substitute mushrooms to make this fill- 
ing: Saute 2 tablespoons finely chopped onion and 1 
large clove of garlic, minced, in 2 tablespoons hot lard. 
Add 14 pound mushrooms, coarsely chopped; saute until 
the juice has left the mushrooms. Sprinkle with 1 to 2 
teaspoons flour, stirring briskly; season with salt, pepper, 
a pinch of oregano and a few drops of Tabasco sauce. 
Cool. 
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Quesadillas may also be toasted on a hot, ungreased 
griddle, turning them frequently as you would a tortilla, 
but cooking them about twice as long. This might be a 
thought if you are a weight-watcher. If you are a weight- 
watcher, however, what are you doing with all this masa 
and sour cream and potatoes? 
pe Ld. oA ‘ » VY 6) 

' 

Even when masa is baked dry, it isn't always in the 
form of tortillas. It can take many shapes, with many 
different names, for many different purposes; these are 
often sold in the big public markets, by one of the many 
women with white napkin-lined baskets who sell tortillas 
(‘thin handmade ones here'’...‘big ones here..." 
“here for blue corn tortillas, little buyer’’). 

Peneques are long narrow tortillas with the ends 
pinched so that they look something like little boats. To 
serve them, you may tuck cheese or a chopped meat 
filling into the hollow part of the boat, dip the little 





boats into egg beaten as it would be for a fluffy omelet 
(that is, the white beaten until stiff, the yolk beaten 
lightly and folded into the white, and the mixture 
seasoned with salt and pepper), and fry them in hot oil 
or lard until golden brown. These are served with tomato 
sauce and might be garnished with strips of avocado, 
pickled chiles and radishes. 

Tlacoyos have the same shape as peneques, but are 
made of masa that has been seasoned with salt and 
perhaps some cooked marrow. They are filled with o 
meat and chile mixture, or with fried beans, before cook- 
ing, and are then toasted slowly on a hot comal. You 
might turn any leftover tlacoyos into pantuflas (bedroom 
slippers) by cutting the ovals in half through the middle, 
frying them until they're golden brown, and then trim- 
ming the cut side with guacamole before serving. 

Panuchos are tortillas that have been opened and 
filled just after baking, when the puffed-up tortilla has 
collapsed into flatness but can still be coaxed into 
revealing the area where it separated during cooking. 
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Yucatecans fill their panuchos with fried mashed black 
beans, and serve them with strips of chicken that has 
marinated with onions and vinegar, or pork that has been 
roasted with herbs and sour orange juice. In other parts 
of the country, panuchos are generally made a bit thicker 
than the standard tortilla, and might be filled with 
chopped meat or fish in sauce. 


Sopes, garnachas and chalupitas are all thicker-than- 
usual, smaller-than-usual tortillas made with a rim around 
the edge. The bordering rim might be fairly high or fairly 
shallow, might be plain or pinched like a piecrust, and 
the tortilla might be round or oval, and these might best 
account for the different names (so, to a certain extent, 
does the region of Mexico in which they're made). The 
masa can be plain or seasoned with salt and perhaps 
some finely crumbled cheese. Sopes are generally fried 
and then filled with fried beans seasoned with onion and 
tomato, or with meat or chicken or potatoes in a chile 
sauce. Chalupitas are usually tirst baked on an ungreased 





IN VILLAGE SQUARES ALL OVER MEXICO, FOOD MADE FROM CORN 
1S AVIDLY CONSUMED. HERE, AT A FOOD MARKET IN JOCOTEPEC, 
JALISCO, TAMALES ARE SOLD AND USUALLY EATEN ON THE SPOT. 


griddle, then filled with meat in chile sauce (or etc., 
etc.) and then left to warm up slowly on the comal until 
the sauce has softened the chalupita and the whole mouth- 
ful is hot as well as fiery. 


Jace 


In the encyclopedia of Mexican antojitos (this word 
means all the various snack foods from all the various 
regions of Mexico — literally, it means ‘‘small cravings'’), 
tacos occupy at least a volume. The taco known by U. S. 
Southwesterners — a folded-over tortilla fried until crisp, 
opened up a bit and stuffed with cooked meat, a splash 
of sauce and some shredded lettuce — hails from the 
Sonora region and is unknown in Mexico City. 
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In a good part of the Republic, a taco is a hot 
tortilla rolled up around something — maybe meat, but 
more often beans or crushed green chiles, with or without 
added chopped fresh onions and tomatoes. This might 
be what you get if you're asked into someone's house 
to have a taquito. On the other hand, asking someone to 
have a taquito is the same thing as asking someone ‘‘to 
have a bite,'’ and understatement being common through- 
out the world, it might mean a full dinner. 


The street stands which sell tacos have their own 
specialties — some sell mainly barbecued sheep or kid 
(barbacoa), some sell carnitas (crisply roasted pork), 
some specialize in innards — kidneys or heart or brains 
or you-name-it. There are also tacos of grasshoppers or 
other bugs, alive; or maguey worms, fried. All of these 
tacos are simply one of two tortillas, freshly made or 
still warm, rolled up around a filling, and eaten with 
abundant chile. 

If you ask for tacos in a restaurant, on the other 
hand, you generally get them fried. Strips of chicken or 
meat are rolled up tightly in a tortilla, which is then 
fried until crisp and brown — or not-so-crisp, if you ask 
for them fried lightly. It is now almost traditional in 
restaurants to serve these with a sprinkle of cheese, 
perhaps a band of sour cream, and garnishes of fried 
beans, guacamole, and onion rings. 

You might run into the taco sudado (sweated — or, 
if you prefer, perspired or glistened taco) in some 
restaurants. Here, again, a tortilla is stuffed with meat 
and rolled; but instead of being fried, it is steamed until 
the whole works is moist, hot and tender. 

It is often simplest, and always cheapest, to order 
beans, salsa and tortillas, and roll your own tacos. 


Cmdheden 


This Mexican speciality is rather well-known in the 
United States, if not known well. There are three basic 
kinds of enchiladas — red, green and mole. You can make 
the first and last of these, but the second requires Mexico's 
small green tomate. It is sometimes available canned in 
U. S. specialty food shops. Any of these varieties may be 
rolled, folded over, or even stacked like pancakes, with 
a meat filling and lots of sauce. For ease and a change 
from all this meat-and-sauce talk, here is a favorite North- 
ern enchilada: 


Enchiladas with cheese and onion — You are likely 
to find canned enchilada sauce in supermarkets. You are 
less likely to find dried chiles anchos, but if you do, remove 
the stems and seeds from three or four of them, boil them 
in a little salted water with a few drops of vinegar until 
tender, and then buzz them in an electric blender to make 
a smooth puree. This sauce may be used plain, or with 
added tomato puree and onions, or it may be fried in a 
tablespoon of oil or lard for several minutes. The flavor 
changes according to the variation, but all are good. 

Heat half an inch of oil in a small, deep skillet and 
fry tortillas, one by one, and for not longer than half a 
minute. They are supposed to be hot and pliable, not at 
all crisp. As the tortillas come out of the frying pan, dip 
them into the hot sauce, add a stuffing of coarsely grated 
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good cheese (jack cheese is nice, but cheddar is beddar) 
mixed with a good handful of very finely chopped raw 
onion. Roll them up tightly and arrange them side by side 
on a platter. When the platter is filled, pour any remain- 
ing sauce over the enchiladas and sprinkle them with any 
remaining cheese-and-onions. Unless you've worked fast, 
you will probably have to reheat them (a 350° F. oven, 
and for just a few minutes). Add, if you like, a few bands 
of sour cream; garnish with radish roses and strips of 
avocado. 

A variation on the enchilada theme is called Envuel- 
tos. Here, the sauce may be a plain thick tomato sauce, or 
it may have chile in it, and the stuffing is chicken or 
sausage or, quite frequently, hefty strips of avocado. 

Enchiladas are also sometimes dipped first in chile 
sauce, or sauce with added raw egg, and then fried, and 
then stuffed and rolled. This sputters, however, and in the 
interests of A Word To The Wise, we give no further in- 
structions. 


The enchilada pie — One of the very pleasant variat- 
ions on the enchilada theme is a casserole dish called, 
according to your wish, Aztec Pudding or Tortilla Pudding 
or Cuauhtémoc or Moctezuma Pudding. Here, layers of 
tortillas are alternated with layers of sauce and strips of 
chile or cheese or chicken or meat, and the whole affair 
is baked. More instructions in a later column. 








These are fun to make and can be made ahead of 
time. They are also almost impossible to eat without 
shattering or dripping, and should be avoided if you have 
costly Carpeting, but served, by all means, if you have 
an Ample Garden. 

In half an inch of hot oil, fry tortillas one by one 
until they are brown and very crisp. Drain them on 
absorbent paper. Mash a can of beans and fry them, 
along with a little chopped onion, until very thick. Cool 
the fried beans. Have ready some boiled or roast chicken 
breast, cut into long shreds. Have ready, too, some finely 
shredded lettuce, which you will mix with a little oil, 
vinegar, salt and pepper just before you make the fostadas. 
Make some salsa mexicana: finely chop one large peeled 
ripe tomato, one small onion, and 2 or 3 small canned 
chiles serranos. Mix them all together and season with 
salt. Finally, you should have a little grated cheese or some 
thin strips of jack cheese. 

Spread the crisp tostadas with a layer of cold fried 
beans; add a layer of shredded lettuce salad; arrange 
some strips of chicken on the lettuce, add a spoonful of 
sauce, and sprinkle with grated cheese (or garnish with 
a strip of cheese). Arrange these on a large platter for 
help-yourself service. Cold beer is a soothing and even 
tranquilizing accompaniment. 





These you can make yourself, and have great fun 
doing it. Instructions for them should be detailed, however, 
and will thus have to wait for a later issue. You might 
start ordering masaharina while you wait, or buy and try 
canned tamales. 


Even beverages are made out of corn in Mexico. 
One such beverages is atole, traditionally made of masa 
diluted and strained and cooked, then sweetened and 
flavored. Mexicans now make cornstarch or oatmeal atoles 
probably as often as masa atoles, and many people, in- 
cluding almost all foreigners, prefer the flavor of corn- 
starch atoles. Here's how: 

Mix together 14 cup cornstarch and 2 cups cold water. 
Cook over medium heat, stirring constantly, until thickened 
and clear. Add 3, cup sugar and stir; then add, slowly, 
and stirring with a wire whip, 1 quart of hot milk. Remove 
from the heat and add any of the following: a hefty shake 
of powdered clinnamon and a few drops of orange flower 
water; or and 14 cups sweetened strawberry juice (or 
pureed thawed frozen strawberries) and a drop or two of 
red food coloring; or 4 generous tablespoons of peanut 
butter; or 1 and 14 cups sweetened guava juice. You 
could use guava jelly, but in that case, use much less sugar 
when making the atole. 

To cover corn cookery in Mexico would require a 
hefty volume. We've neglected, but will mention, just o 
few more or the many ways corn is eaten in this country. 

Green corn is a seasonal favorite in many ways — 
boiled or steamed in the husk, and eaten with salt and 
chile powder, but also made into corn soup, patties, 
salads or stuffing for chiles, or finely ground and used to 
make green corn tamales and atole. 

Hominy is used to make a soup called pozole which 
varies from region to region and is famous in all of them. 
It is always cooked with chile, but local variations stress 
the addition of chicken, pork or tripe. The hearty soup- 
stew is served with chopped raw onions, dried tiny and 
very hot chiles, dried oregano, and lemon quarters. 

Back to the tortilla — there are soups of broth and 
fried tortilla strips, entrees of fried tortilla quarters steamed 
in sauce, and chilaquiles. Or further back to masa — 
there are crisp sweet gorditas spiced with cinnamon, and 
ornate little cookies. And more. But later.” 
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MUKBIL — A TRADITIONAL YUCATECAN DISH WHICH IS AS COMPLICATED TO MAKE AS IT LOOKS. THE FIRST STEP IS TO BOIL 

THE CHICKEN AND THEN TO FRY WITH GARLIC, ONION, OREGANO, PEPPER, AND CLOVES. A MASA DOUGH IS PREPARED WITH CUMIN 

TREE SEED (FOR COLORING) AND PORK FAT AND SPREAD OUT ON A BASE OF BANANA PALM LEAVES. THEN PLACE THE PIECES OF 
CHICKEN ON THE MASA NEST. 





AFTER THE CHICKEN IS CAREFULLY ARRANGED, ADD THE REST OF THE FRIED INGREDIENTS AND A GRAVY MADE FROM THE BROTH 
OF THE BOILED CHICKEN AND MASA. COVER THE ENTIRE THING WITH SEED-COLORED (AGAIN FROM THE CUMIN TREE) MASA AND A 
COVERING OF MORE BANANA PALM LEAVES. FOLD THE EDGES OF THE LEAVES AND TIE SECURELY. 
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THE MODERN WAY TO COOK MUKBIL IS TO BAKE SLOWLY IN AN CUT IN PIE-WEDGES AND SERVE WITH KNIFE AND FORK. 
OVEN FOR AROUND THREE HOURS. 
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(From page 8) 


up from the bottom of the stream among the boulders 
and crevices — a sure cure for ennui. 

Further on outside Cuernavaca on the road to Aca- 
pulco, is Tequesquitengo Lake, a favorite spot for water 
skiers. At one time the small village of Tequesquitengo 
existed at this spot, but the land sank gradually and the 
area was filled up with water. On clear days it is still 
possible, supposedly, to see the village church beneath 
the water. Church or not, it's a charming lake to visit. 

On the Mexico-Veracruz highway there are several 
spas worth visiting. On the outskirts of Puebla the mineral 
swimming pools, Agua Azul, are reputed to be beneficial 
for arthritis, rheumatism, nervous and skin ailments. The 
pools are also fine for just swimming and relaxing and 
excellent hotels and restaurants are nearby. 

In the town of Teotihuacan, there is a 17th century 
hacienda which has been turned into a spa, complete 
with all modern hotel conveniences. Its name is El Riego, 
and the waters here are notable for curing digestive 
ailments. 

Near Pachuca, on the Interamerican Highway (No. 
85), is San Miguel Regla, which is another old hacienda 
converted into a thermal water resort. A special attraction 
here is the several lakes which have been stocked with 
trout for fine fishing. 


FOR GENERATIONS MEXICANS HAVE “LET THEMSELVES GO" AT THEIR 
MANY BATHING RESORTS. THE PERSON IN THIS OLD PHOTOGRAPH 
SEEMS AS THOUGH HE MIGHT NOT COME BACK. 









THE ANCIENT BUTTRESSES OF THE OLD HACIENDA WHICH IS NOW 
THE BATHS OF SAN MIGUEL REGLA OVERLOOK A CALM AND LOVELY 
POOL OF WARM AND HEALTHGIVING WATERS. 


A number of excellent spa resorts are located on the 
Interamerican Highway. On the road from the city of 
Valles to Tampico a few miles off the highway on a 
graveled road — you will find Taninul and its sulphurous 
waters which cure rheumatic ailments. 

In the city of Valles, itself, El Bafiito and Ojo Ca- 
liente are located. Ojo Caliente has warm sulphurous 
water and El Bajfiito is noted for its radioactive waters. 

Five miles north of Monterrey is the Topo Chico Spa. 
This spa is said to contain salts that destroy fatty tissues 
and soften the skin, thereby keeping the bather's body 
beautiful. In addition to this the waters also cure many 
illnesses. A fine modern hotel is located at Topo Chico. 

Los Azufres baths have been famous for generations 
for their curative qualities, and the mud here is a complete 
natural beauty treatment. It is located near Hidalgo, 
Michoacan on the highway between Mexico City and Gua- 
dalajara (No. 45). 

Thirty seven miles before reaching Queretaro (from 
Mexico City) there is a paved road that goes to Tequis- 
quiapan. This is an interesting town in its own right be- 
cause of the opal mines located here, but the main feature 
is the curative waters and the charming hotels which are 
also found here. 

Just outside of the old colonial town of San Miguel 
de Allende in the state of Queretaro, there are several 
mineral springs. One of them is located at the summit of 
the Hill of Moctezuma, upon which the city of San Miguel 
de Allende was built. This spring is noted for its excellent 
drinking water, and many of the homes in the city are 
supplied with this water. 

The state of Aguascalientes, has a huge number of 
hot springs. Ojo Caliente is located 77 miles from the city 
of Aguascalientes and the waters are good for circulation, 
stomach and nervous disorders. Other popular thermal 
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AT THE “BIRTH OF THE RIO CHAY'' NEAR HOTEL TANINUL IN VALLES, 
THE CAVES OFFER ENCHANTING OPPORTUNITIES FOR QUIET EX- 
PLORATIONS. 





resorts are San Nicolas de la Cantera, Colombo and Ojo 
Calientillo. The climate of Aguascalientes is an excellent 
one, conducive to relaxation and helathy in itself. If you 
happen to visit this state during Fiesta time — any fiesta 
time — you may spend less time relaxing, but you'll find 
the experience invigorating and hugely enjoyable. 

Another state that is particularly noted for its many 
mineral springs is San Luis Potosi. Some of the main ones 
are: Agua de Gamotes, Camargo, Magdalena, San Diego. 
Carabanchel, Estancia and Gogorron. All of these boast 
warm and radioactive waters and, since many of them 
are quite remote, it's adviseable to check with a travel 
service or hotel in the city of San Luis Potosi about the 
roads leading to whichever you choose. 

Two hours from San Luis Potosi is the famous Lourdes, 
which was named after the European site. The Lourdes 
Hotel and baths are located near the mineral springs; it 
was formerly a hacienda called ‘‘La Labor del Rio." 


y 

jn the large, modern resorts with their swank, 
luxurious pools in a setting of lush green and flowering 
trees, the rates are approximately $22 (U. S.) a day per 
couple with all meals included. Smaller places quote 
lower prices. The best idea is to pick one of the 84 listed 
centers and ask a reliable tourist agent for specific 
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information. Mexican agencies that list this sort of in- 
formation are: Pancho Lona, Ray Perez, Cook's Tours, 
Aguirre's Guest Tours. 

In the larger places, the bathing facilities include 
both big, outdoor pools and private baths. The smaller 
resorts offer small pools, small private pools and en- 
closed family-sized tanks. Most of the mineral waters 
are recommended as being healthy to drink, but not all 
of them. It's wise to ask before guiping freely. A number 
of the spas offer mud baths, with and without the 
arc ~ of sulphur. 


ild and fanciful theories exist about the origin of the 
many hot springs dotting Mexico's flat and mountainous 
terrain. One of the more popular ones is that they origin- 
ate from water deposits lying over a ring of fire which 
skirts the west coasts of Mexico, the United States; 
swings across to Japan and back beneath the Pacific 
Ocean, far beneath the earth's surface. Volcanologists 
state that the ring of fire lies some 60 miles below the 
surface where the floor of the Pacific joins the continental 
mass, but that it has nothing to do with the inland 
thermal waters. 

The source of these springs. say the experts, can 
be any volcanic pocket and they ordinarily lie from 9 
to 12 miles underground. Volcanic heat converts the 
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water deposits to steam which rises under pressure, dis- 
solving minerals, until it pops out as a hot spring. 

The medical value of the radioactive content of 
these waters is a matter of some dispute among the 
experts. Some doctors argue that the mineral waters have 
the necessary radium content to be beneficial in the 
treatment of certain illnesses. To back up this claim, they 
have a list of ailments currently treated by infra-red and 
low radiation X-rays in modern clinics. 


/t. Petter'’s research has convinced him that the 
ailments that can be cured by thermal water range from 
chronic liver complaints to fatigue and sterility. But most 
of the people who swear by the springs do so because 
of personal experience or traditional and accepted know- 
ledge. 

“We Mexicans spend a lot of time in the radioactive 
mineral waters here,"’ one enthusiast sald. “And any 
way you look at it, Mexico has one of the fastest grow- 
ing populations in the world.” 

Some say the curative effects are definite and per- 
manent; others fir.d temporary relief. In most cases, the 
dissenters seem te be in a minority. 

Whatever the true answer may be, no one can 
dispute the time-honored popularity of basking in mineral 
springs, which can be traced to primitive areas all over 
the world. 


Today, the mineral water industry flourishes to an 
unparalleled degree. Famous baths are found in Europe, 
Japan, the United States and Latin America. In Europe, 
health spas have long been the backbone of the tourist 
industry. The French, Austrians, Swiss, Germans and 
Italians make regular treks to their famed resorts in quest 
of new energy. Many Japanese make mineral baths oa 
daily ritual. 

The use of Mexico's thermal springs dates back at 
least 3,400 years when early Indian tribes are believed 
to have begun the mineral bath practice. Temazcaltoci, 
the goddess of hot baths, was credited with saturating 
spas with all necessary elements for vim and vigor. 


jexico’s fountains of youth did not achieve inter- 
national prominence until World War Ii confined U. S. 
tourism to this continent and Yankees began to ‘‘dis- 
cover’’ Mexico, and tell their friends. This multiplying rate 
of tourism has converted Mexico's spa industry into one 
of the fastest growing facets of travel in the country. 

Whether you have an ailment you want to leave 
behind or not, you'll find that one thing you will surely 
leave behind are a number of anxieties and tensions. 
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MATADORS OF MEXICO, Ann D. 
Miller. Dale Stuart King, Publisher; 
Globe, Arizona. 320 pp. 185 photos, 75 
drawings, $6.75. This lavishly illustrated 
book covers the fascinating ground of 
bullfighting in Mexico. All of the major 
matadors are discussed in detail, with 
an authoritative analysis of their style 
and potentialities. Mrs. Miller develops 
the interesting thesis that bullfighting 
styles are being’ influenced by ‘‘border 
fighting." The usual border fight is 
flashier and more designed to please 
a non-aficionado audience. 

Matadors of Mexico describes the 
peaks of various fighter's careers as 
well as the low moments. Written from 
a woman's point of view, the book is 
often emotional, but the emotion is 
restrained and never embarrassing. Mrs. 
Miller is obviously an expert critic of 
the corrida, and makes her points 
forcefully as well as gracefully. She is 
a regular contributor to Toros maga- 
zine and for the last six years has 


BOOK 


been a practicing critic for the Arizona 
Daily Star. 


WHERE THE AIR IS CLEAR, Carlos 
Fuentes. Ivan Obolensky, Inc. New 
York, N. Y.; $4.95. Translated by Sam 
Hileman. The many-leveled metropolis 
of Mexico City is incisively examined 
in this recently translated publication 
of a bestselling Mexican novel. The 
plot is mainly concerned with the 
downfall of a wealthy and powerful 
businessman, but the main concern of 
the lovel is to delve into the psycho- 
logy and actions of a large number 
of people directly or indirectily con- 
nected with the ruthless businessman 
and his lovely, promiscuous wife. 

The dialogue seems at times to be 
stilted as a result of attempting to re- 
produce the rhythms and speech pat- 
terns of a Mexican. Particularly when 
the action is dealing with the lowest 
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levels of society, is the dialogue un- 
realistic and wooden. 

Despite the book's minor flaws, it 
emerges as a powerful, if kaleidos- 
copic, view of modern Mexico — both 
its splendor and its squalor. Certain 
aspects of Mexican psychology are 
alien to U. S. readers, and this book 
should prove to be an admirable 
bridge toward understanding. 


BURNING WATERS, Laurette Se- 
journé. Evergreen Books Grove Press, 
New York City, N. Y.; 192 pp. $1.95. 
This recent paper-back edition of a 
long-time favorite is a fine run-down 
on the legends of ancient Mexico. The 
Quetzalcoat! legend is discussed at 
length in this issue, and for readers 
whose appetites have been whetted by 
this taste of Mexican mythology, this 
book should serve as a complete meal. 
The illustrations are of great interest 
and are accurately explained. 
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Travers oF 
QUETZALCOATL 


Quetzalcoat!l, who has been called 
the Mexican equivalent of King Arthur, 
traveled all over Mexico and left 
traces and tales behind him. Where 
he originally hailed from is a matter 
of mystery — some say Scandinavia 
and others insist it was the Ould Sod. 

At any rate, he made his first ap- 
pearance in Mexico among the Hui- 
chole Indians near the Panuco River 
at the city now known as Tampico. 
Tampico is a city that has played an 
important role in Mexican history. It 
is in this area that oil refinery made 
its debut here, giving impetus to the 
development of both railroads and air- 
lines. CMA, Latin America’s oldest air- 
line, was founded as a direct result 
of the mining company's need for a 
safe way to carry their payrolls. 











Today, it is a quiet town, though 
still important as a port city. A few 
modernizing touches have been added 
to the city, which to our mind don't 
improve it at all, such as parking 
meters (4 cents an hour), impressive 
new taxi cabs and an astonishing 
number of gas stations. 

The beach called the Playa de Mira- 
mar is an excellent one, lined with 
thatched huts which sell soft drinks and 
sandwiches. Both fishing and swim- 
ming are fine here. 
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Tampico can be reached by car 
(turning off the Pan American High- 
way at Ciudad Mante or Valles), rail- 
roads, bus (Flecha Roja) and air 
(CMA). 

Quetzalcoatl soon took off up the 
Panuco River and headed for Teoti- 
huacan, just outside Mexico City. It's 
not certain that he was called Quetzal- 
coatl here, but the temple called ‘The 
Temple of Quetzalcoati"’ by the tourist 
guides does have explicit represent- 
ations of his feathered serpent motif. 

The trip to Teotihuacan is one that 
all tourists should take, and it has 
been made easy by the many travel 
agencies offering tours to the site for 
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around $3.75 (U. S$.) Heading north- 
ward from the capital on Insurgentes 
Norte, you will pass an industrial area 
which is soon mercifully replaced by 
rolling fields and trees. About 15 miles 
out, the ancient monastery of Acol- 
man can be seen in a pleasingly past- 
oral setting complete with flocks of 
quiet sheep and a few tranquil cows. 

The road passes through the small 
village, San Juan Teotihuacan, to the 
pyramids which are immediately im- 
pressive. The largest is the Pyramid 
of the Sun, which is 216 feet high 
and around 720 feet square at its 
base. 248 grueling steps will take you 
to the top of this monument, if you 
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are a confirmed monument-climber. 
Once on top, you will have a panora- 
mic view of rural country and ancient 
monuments such as the Pyramid of the 
Moon. 

About a half a mile away is the 
Temple of Quetzalcoat! with splendid 
carvings of the heads of feathered 
serpents. All around this area, natives 
and small children will sell small clay 
objects which they will solemnly swear 
to be genuine precolumbian. Our ad- 
vise if you buy them is to pay little 
and to regard them as souvenirs rather 
than archeological Finds. 

The founding of Tula was Quetzal- 
coatl's next achievement. Most of the 
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legends extant spring from this civil- 
ization’s records. Tula was only re- 
cently discovered, and its gigantic 
statues are world famous. The arch- 
itecture is remarkably similar to struc- 
tures at Chichen Itza, which bears out 
the theory that Quetzalcoatl left Tula 
after having disgraced himself in 
Yucatan. 

The stone statue of Chac Mool can 
be seen at Tula as well as the huge 
warrior pillars which once supported 
various interesting ways and went to 
the roof of the temple. Many beauti- 
ful reliefs represent plumed serpents, 
tigers and other aspects of Quetzal- 
coatl. 

The Plumed Serpent's next stop was 
Veracruz which is easily accesible to 
tourists by highway, bus, train or air. 
It is a charming city of music and 
laughter; the spirit of the people and 
city is illustrated by its precolumbian 
artifacts which are smiling figures, with 
their arms outspread with the same 
joy which illuminates their faces. 

It was not a particularly happy 
place for Quetzalcoat! however. One 
story says that he donned his colored 
robes, burned himself and that his 
heart was lifted to the heaven by 
birds to become Venus, the Morning 
Star. 

Another legend states that he 
sailed off on a snake skin boat to 
Yucatan to perform the same cultural 
miracles there. In Mayaland, however, 
he changed his name to Cuculcan 
although he retained the same feath- 
ered serpent symbolism. 


Many traces of him are to be seen 
in Chichen Itza, in friezes and in the 
architectural style which follows closely 
the style in Tula. 
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Chichen 


Itza, as well as several 
other interesting sites — Uxmal and 
Kabah — is close to the city of Merida 


and easily reached by car. Merida is 
now open to car travel with the com- 
pletion of the new highway. It is also 
connected to Mexico by railway and 
air. 

Retracing the trail of Quetzalcoat! 
across the Republic is an adventure 
that will take you into widely different 
and wildly exciting country. Not only 
was Quetzalcoat!l Mexico's most be- 
nevolent and important god, he was 
an excellent tour-mapper. The trip 
from Tampico to Teotihuvacan and Tula 
and then to Veracruz and Yucatan is 
one of the comprehensive and reward- 
ing ones we can think of. 
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A few rugged types say they get by 
for as little as $100 a month in small 
villages. But this is really roughing it 
in dirtfloored huts with charcoal burn- 


ers to cook on and hammocks to sleep 
in. We're not knocking hammock sleep- 
ing — it's a highly comfortable way 
to sleep once you learn the knack. 


everal years ago an enthusiastic fresh vegetables and fruit are cheaper Cuernavaca, which has become 
promoter began advertising in several here, but chicken, eggs and butter are almost a suburb of Mexico City, is a 
U. S. magazines that the readers could priced about the same as in the U.S. bit cheaper than the capital but not 
come to Mexico and “‘live like a king There are plenty of good hospitials much. Its Garden-of-Eden beauty has 
on as little as $125 a month.” and doctors in Mexico City and medical attracted swarms of visitors in recent 

For some time afterward, the U. S. costs are lower than in the U. S. years and sent prices up. A couple 
Consulates throughout Mexico City and Good English speaking psychiatrists are could live reasonably well on $200 a 
the Embassy in the capital were available here for very reasonable month here, but it would require find- 
besieged with requests for help from fees. ing the right place at the right price. 
small income retirees whose quest for For the same amount of money, 
a bargain basement paradise left them pe? you'd have more luxuries in such places 
stranded here. as Taxco, Veracruz, Oaxaca, Manza- 

This woeful experience put the nillo, Cordoba, Jalapa, Puebla, Gua- 
question of ‘how much does it really najuato, San Miguel Allende, Aguas- 
cost to live in Mexico?"’ at the top of calientes and San Luis Potosi. Such 
the list for the many people who are southeastern cities as Tehuantepec and 
ready to swap a swivel chair for a Salina Cruz are even more economical. 
hammock. It has been asked in a flood Mazatlan, a favorite west coast spot 
of letters MTM has received lately from for fishermen, has blossomed into a 
Canada to Venezuela and from Cali- § surprisingly modern little city. $200 
fornia to Maine. would be the minimum cost of living 

The cost of living here depends for a couple here, and the same would 
largely on you. apply to Guadalajara. 





Where do you want to live? In Mex- j And there is Tepoztian. about a 
ico City or some other metropolitan half an hour east of Cuernavaca by 
area? A small town in the tropics? car. This one-time outpost of the 


If you want to make it on less, you 
can, but on lower standards — people 


with its cobblestoned colonialism? And who grow beards, read by candle- retirees. Residents of this colorful sub- 
— most important of all — how are light and sleep on floors find Mexico tropical little town claim that for 
you willing to live? If you insist on % MECCA of low-living. If you have $7900 to $8,000 you can buy a 
Scotch and penthouses, you can spend ae o ro ~~ _— and quarter acre of land and build a 
more here than in New York. If you're - Pago ag reas build reasonably nice home with plumbing 
adaptable and switch to Mexican style case youre interested in bulld- and lights, using local labor and mater- 


ig ; ing in Mexico City, land is high. The 5, 
oo the cost goes down proportion- i a4,i- system is used here, and real _ 


estate, ranges from $8 to $120 per 
square meter (roughly, a square yard). 
word of advice to the over- 


A fishing village or resort spot on the 
Pacific or Gulf cogsts? Central Mexico 


Aztec empire has become a favorite 
off-trail spot for tourists and a few 


There are 4,000 squares meters in an 
acre. So, as a basis, a 60 x 60 foot : 
lot would cost you from $3,200 to adventurous: don't pack the family cat 
iving costs in the sprawling capital $48,000, depending upon the section and all belongings and head south to 
of nearly five million inhabitants of town. look for a place. Make a reconnaisance 
average about the same as most U. S. A modest house with two bed- ‘rip first and see what you find. Your 
cities. A couple can make it on about rooms, kitchen, one bath, living room mind might be made up on a moun- 
$250 (dollars, and we'll quote dollar and breakfast nook of simple construc- tain lake right now, but you could 
prices throughout) a month with one tion would run about $5,000 over the change it after seeing a seaside site. 


servant in a small but respectable cost of the lot. More elegant houses For detailed information, you can 
apartment. Imported canned goods or have more elegant prices. check with the banks and the Chamber 
liquor are out of the question and you Away from Mexico City, the prices of Commerce in the localities you visit. 
won't be able to live in the most are lower — land is cheaper and There is no single agency at this time 
elegant sections of the city, but you'll construction costs less. A rough thumb which has complete data on living 


find your standard of living will be rule is to figure your building expenses costs in the various sections of the 
considerably higher than it would be at about 15% less than in the capital, country. 
for the same income in the U. S. unless you go to the northern part of 

How you live will also depend on the country where the prices are about 


what kind of a manager you are. Meat, the same. Dennis Arriola 
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